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Hanson W. Bavpwin, as military editor of The New York Times, 
began in October 1956 a three months’ survey trip of the Middle 
East at a time of crisis in that area. He was in Egypt shortly 
before the Israeli-British-French invasion; then in Cyprus as 
British-French forces prepared for action. He returned to Port 
Said by ship with the British forces and covered the landings there 
and later the aftermath of the invasion. Afterward he toured 
Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, Jordan and Israel, visiting military posts, 
installations and military schools in those countries, and talked 
at length with military and political leaders. As a result of this 
trip, he wrote a series of three articles for The New York Times 
after his return. These articles, considerably expanded, are 
reprinted here. Mr. Baldwin received the Pulitzer Prize in 1942 
for a series of articles he wrote about the naval battles at Guadal- 
canal, which he had witnessed. 
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Middle East 
in Turmoil 


by Hanson W. Baldwin 


EarLy IN 1957 THE UNITED STATES ESTABLISHED a new frontier on ; 
the Persian Gulf. 


This, in effect, was the meaning of the Eisenhower Doctrine— as 
the first step in the formulation of a Middle Eastern policy by 7 & 
Washington. 


The Eisenhower Doctrine, expressed in the form of a resolution 
on the Middle East, drafted by the Administration on January 5 
and approved by Congress on March 7 after much debate and 
some changes, followed by about two months the British-French- 
Israeli attack on Egypt of October 31, 1956. 
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The doctrine was debated at a time when the entire area was 
still in turmoil from the effects of the 1956 crisis. The Congress 
resolution in effect committed the United States to armed inter- 
vention in the Middle East against Communist aggression either 
from the U.S.S.R. directly or from Communist-dominated puppet 
states in the area. It also authorized the President to expend, as 
deemed necessary, some $200 million in economic and military aid 
to help stabilize the Middle East. 

There was considerable controversy in Congress as to whether 
or not the President legally required such congressional approval. 
Under the Constitution he can commit United States armed 
forces at least for limited purposes, and many Presidents have 
done so in the past without congressional approval. But President 
Eisenhower's concept of proper executive-legislative relationships 
has always included congressional approval prior to such commit- 
ment. And, in any case, the importance of the resolution tran- 
scended this issue. 


Objectives of Eisenhower Doctrine 

The Congress resolution had two basic objectives. First, it 
served as a warning to the U.S.S.R. that the United States would 
not tolerate Communist conquest of the Middle East. Second, it 
alerted the American people to the fact that in still another area 
of the world the American GI and the United States dollar have 
replaced the British Tommy Atkins and the British pound as 
instruments of diplomacy. The resolution, although only the first 
step—and according to some observers, a belated and faltering 
step—on the way to a United States Middle Eastern policy, really 
meant that this country is now in the Middle East with both feet 
and is probably there to stay. 

The United States, of course, is not in the Middle East in the 
sense of physical possession or outright domination. Many of the 
countries of that area are in revolt against any kind of foreign 
domination, against colonialism, against imperialism. The United 
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States of the 20th century has no objective of conquest. But we 
have picked up what Kipling once called in a different era “the 
white man’s burden.” We have assumed, as far as Western power 
is concerned, a primacy of interest in the area which was once 
held by Britain. 


No Policy in Past 

Until 1957 the United States had no consistent and compre- 
hensive policy for the Middle East. We had considered the area 
largely a British sphere of influence. Since World War II the 
diplomatic history of the Middle East has been a record of 
reluctant compromises. As British and French power weakened, 
we became more and more deeply involved, although with little 
enthusiasm. The abortive British-French-Israeli attack on Egypt 
sounded the death knell of major British influence in the Middle 
East, and willy-nilly, the United States is picking up the tab. 

In the world of politics and power some nations are born great, 
some achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon 
them. The United States probably is a product of all three 
processes, but in the Middle East we have more or less had great- 
ness—or power—thrust upon us. This is the real meaning of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine. We cannot escape this responsibility, for 
the stakes—to us, to our allies, to Western civilization—are too 
large. 

The Eisenhower resolution can only be viewed in some such 
broad perspective as this. It does not purport to be a policy; it 
makes no pretense of coming to grips with the score of problems 
in the area. It must be followed by more doctrines, by many 
pragmatic decisions, by implementing actions, before the United 
States can be said to have evolved an effective Middle Eastern 
policy. 

Some of these problems, some of the actions we might take, 
will be discussed later in this HEADLINE SERIES. Many of the views 
expressed here are tentative. Other approaches may be more 
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hopeful. The Middle East is like a can of angleworms. To disen- 
tangle its problems and straighten out the area is a challenge for 
many minds. 


What Is Middle East? 

The Middle East is an inexact geographical expression. It can 
be stretched to include Afghanistan and Pakistan, but here we 
shall deal primarily with Israel and the Arab states—Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia (and its neighboring sheikdoms and British dependencies), 
Jordan, Syria, Lebanon and Iraq. 

The relationship of this area to other parts of the world must, 
however, be clearly understood. 

International Jewry has close ties to Israel, expressed directly 
through the Zionist movement, indirectly through emotional, 
religious and psychological involvement. 

The Arab states of the Middle East have similar ties to the 
Arabs of North Africa. Nearly all of these states have given direct 
or indirect aid to the Arabs fighting against the French in Algeria. 
Algerians, recruited by an organization headed by Abd el-Krim, 
the famous leader who fought the French for so long decades ago, 
are trained in the military academies of many of the Middle 
Eastern states as guerrilla or platoon leaders or as saboteurs. Egypt 
has sent arms in large quantities to Algeria. It was because of this 
almost overt aid to the Algerian rebels that France lost all patience 
and joined with enthusiasm in the October 1956 attack against 
Nasser’s Egypt. French officials felt that Nasser and Egypt were 
the focus of all their troubles in Algeria, and this sentiment is 
shared by thousands of Frenchmen. France was more united 
behind the Suez expedition against Egypt than it had been on any 
other foreign-policy issue since World War II. 


Land Bridge — and Barrier 

In addition to its political importance to the rest of the world, 
the Middle East is an area of tremendous geographic, strategic, 
economic and religious significance. 
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It is a land bridge between three continents. The Suez Canal 
is the shortest waterway between Western Europe and Asia and a 
sea highway for the tankers brimming with the oil of the Middle 
East. International airlines fly across the Middle East over almost 
the same camel-caravan trails that were used in the days of the 
Roman Empire. The staging stops for Europe-to-Asia flights— 
Cairo, Beirut, Damascus, Tel Aviv, Baghdad, Dhahran—are on the 
shortest routes between the Mediterranean and India. If they are 
closed, costly delays and round-about flights result, as the Suez 
crisis amply demonstrated. Aerial-navigation aids in this area are 
also essential to air safety. 

In a geographic and strategic sense the Middle East represents 
both a barrier against invasion from Soviet Russia and a base for 
defense. The Caucasus and Elburz mountain chains, the inhos- 
pitable deserts and scant communications are barriers against land 
invasion. Yet the rewards for conquest—warm-water ports on the 
Persian Gulf, and now oil as a means of strategy—beckon to the 
Communists as they did in the years of the Tsars. In the new age 
of air power the Middle East’s airfields, particularly those in 
Turkey, and Dhahran in Saudi Arabia, leased by the United 
States, provide a base, in case of war, for attack against the not- 
so-soft underbelly of central Soviet Russia. They also provide 
essential support for Turkey, the right-flank anchor of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Conversely, Communist bases in 
Syria and/or Egypt would tend to neutralize the British base on 
Cyprus, would make the eastern Mediterranean an extremely 
perilous place for the United States Sixth Fleet, and would out- 
flank Turkey—and thus NATO. 


Oil: Principal Asset 

In an economic sense the Middle East’s black gold—oil—is its 
greatest asset. The Middle East oil fields—the richest of them 
around the arc of the Persian Gulf—contain an estimated two- 
thirds to three-quarters of the free world’s known oil reserves. 
Despite the advent of nuclear power Western Europe will remain 
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economically dependent on this oil for at least the next 20 years. 
In periods of emergency Europe’s oil needs can, of course, be 
supplied from the Western Hemisphere and elsewhere, as the 
1956-1957 Suez crisis showed, but loss of the oil of the Middle East 
for a long-term period would severely diminish Europe’s economic 
and military strength. 

If the U.S.S.R.—which itself does not need Middle East oil— 
should succeed in denying it to the West, it would have won a 
victory in the cold war comparable in politico-military importance 
to the victory it achieved when China went Communist. 


Center of Religions 

Finally, the Middle East holds an important place in the hearts 
of men. For it is the religious center of three of the world’s great 
religions—Christianity, Judaism, Islam. Mecca and Jerusalem are 
names to conjure with. The piled ruins of civilization upon 
civilization, of crusade upon crusade, of conquest after conquest, 
mark the Middle East; and here, in closer proximity than in most 
other areas of the world, scores of sects and faiths worship and 
hope, live and die. The religious hopes and fears, beliefs and 
prejudices, of all the world’s continents focus in the Middle East. 

So much for the importance of the area. Why is it in turmoil? 

An oversimplified answer would single out as the cause of 
turmoil Gamal Abdel Nasser, president of Egypt, or would cite 
John Foster Dulles’ abrupt cancellation in July 1956 of the 
tentative United States offer to finance Egypt’s High Aswan Dam. 
But there are deeper and more lasting causes. 


Weakening of Britain 

The first, and perhaps the most important, is the decline in 
British power, and the corollary increase in the power of inde- 
pendent nations in the area. For almost 100 years the stability of 
the Middle East had been insured by the imperial might of 
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Britain, represented on the scene chiefly by the troops of the 
British Indian Army in Egypt, Iraq and Iran. But times have 
changed. Now India is an independent state. British pounds and 
British manpower are not strong enough to insure Middle Eastern 
stability. Britain’s withdrawal of its troops from the Suez Canal 
Zone bases and Jordan’s dismissal in early 1956 of the famous 
Glubb Pasha—General Sir John Bagot Glubb, who commanded 
Jordan’s Arab Legion—were the final steps in a slow process of 
dissolution which actually started with World War I and came to 
a climax after World War II. The reduction in British strength 
and the slow British withdrawal from the area left vacuums of 
power and opened a Pandora’s box of troubles. 


Role of Israel 

The second reason for turmoil in the Middle East is Israel. 
Americans do not like to face this fact. But there is no doubt that 
the creation of the state of Israel in 1948 tremendously exacer- 
bated the frictions in the area. The expulsion or voluntary 
departure from Palestine of many Arabs, whose numbers are now 
estimated at over 900,000; the Arab attacks on Israel; the estab- 
lishment in an Arab environment of a Jewish state pledged to 
receive all Jewish immigrants who wish to come to Israel—a 
pledge which feeds the Arab fear of Israeli expansionism; the 
religious differences; the differences in cultural, economic and 
political conditions—all these make for long-continued conflict. 


Discovery of Oil 

The third major reason for turmoil was the discovery and 
exploitation of the Middle East’s oil wealth. The oil royalties 
paid by Western oil companies to Saudi Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf sheikdoms, to Iran and Iraq, and to a lesser extent to Syria 
have had an inevitable effect on the social, political and economic 
structure of the area. This was one of the factors which con- 
tributed to the fourth reason for turmoil in the Middle East— 
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an Arab renaissance or, to put it in sharper terms, a rebirth of 
Arab nationalism. 


Arab Nationalism 

Arab nationalism is sweeping the Middle East. The beginnings 
of modern education; the development of radio and of swift 
communications; unified opposition to colonialism, which has 
been particularly enhanced by the creation of Israel; and growing 
awareness of a better life elsewhere than the Middle East has 
enjoyed for 700 years have all contributed to the development of 
a sense of unity and a pride of race among the Arabs. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to overstress Arab unity today. 
Such unity as exists is emotional rather than pragmatic. Whether 
or not the Arab tide will ever lead to the creation of true Arab 
political, military and economic cohesion is unpredictable, and 
the answer lies far in the future. The Muslim religion, Islam, may 
have to be modernized and to become more forward-looking, 
if the Arabs are to achieve greatness in the modern world. But 
Arab nationalism is here to stay; it will outlive its present leaders, 
and from now on, it is a force to be reckoned with in the Middle 
East. 

These four main factors which make for turmoil are at work in 
an area strewn with the wreckage of civilizations as old as recorded 
history. The Middle East, swept by conquest after conquest 
through past ages, is peopled by polyglot races speaking many 
tongues and representing many of the world’s religions. Actually 
there are few pure-blooded Arabs any more, although the domi- 
nant language is Arabic, the dominant race Semitic, the dominant 
religion Islam. 


Immense Problems 

The problems of the area are immense. Perhaps 80 percent of 
Egypt’s people suffer from the “‘snail disease’”—parasitic bilharzia. 
Thousands of Arabs have trachoma or other eye diseases. It is 
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difficult to find enough physically fit, able-bodied men for Arab 
armies. Illiteracy is rampant. In the Egyptian Third Division, 
overrun by the Israelis in the 1956 Sinai campaign, 70 percent of 
the enlisted men were illiterate, and the division commander was 
proud of this “low” rate. 

Some of the states in the Middle East are not viable in an 
economic sense. Egypt has long lived on a subsistence economy. 
Its population has grown far faster than its arable land; hence 
Nasser’s land reforms—the redistribution of the large estates— 
have done little to relieve the situation. Even the High Aswan 
Dam and its irrigation projects would have added barely enough 
new land to keep pace with the population growth during the 
period of construction. 

Jordan is an artificial state which has been dependent, until 
recently, on British subsidies—now replaced, at least for a time, 
by grants from Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia. Israel, despite its 
westward orientation, its high literacy rate, its growing industri- 
alization, its position as a relative oasis of the 20th century in a 
desert of feudalism, has not been hitherto self-sufficient, nor is 
there any immediate prospect that it will be in the near future. 
Israel’s very existence depends on outside aid, chiefly from the 
United States. 

Add to all this witches’ brew a high degree of volatility, political 
institutions which, except in Israel, are essentially autarchic and 
dictatorial, economies which are fragile and peoples who are 
highly emotional, and one gets a history written by assassination— 
a familiar political instrument in many Middle East countries—or 
coup, or plot and counterplot. 


Four Main Conflicts 

Finally, to understand the reasons for turmoil in the Middle 
East one must remember that the area is torn by four main 
conflicts there. Americans too often oversimplify the world 
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struggle in terms of communism versus anticommunism; yet 
nearly everywhere in the world—and particularly in the Middle 
East—this main stream of conflict is distorted and affected by 
regional and local problems. The four conflicts of the Middle 
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East are (1) U.S.S.R. versus the West, (2) Arabs versus Israelis, 
(3) Arabs versus Arabs, (4) West versus West. 

The attempts of the Russians to infiltrate and influence the 
area, utilizing as their primary weapon the tide of Arab national- 
ism, have caused some of the Middle East’s turmoil. 

The Arab-Israeli feud is deep-seated, emotional. It is precisely 
because the U.S.S.R. has espoused the cause of Arab nationalism 
against Israel that the Middle East has become so fertile a field for 
Communist penetration. 

Arab conflicts play a part in every Middle East country, but the 
outstanding Arab cleavage today is between the Egyptian bloc 
and Iraq. Less important than it used to be is the dynastic feud 
between the Hashemites—King Feisal II of Iraq and King Hussein 
of Jordan—and King Saud of Saudi Arabia. 

Great-power rivalries in the area, once primarily a conflict 
between British and French influence, contribute to the area’s 
problems. Anglo-American policies have differed widely. Even 
today in Iraq there is Anglo-American friction about arms aid, 
the Baghdad pact, and other issues. 

This then is the area which President Eisenhower's doctrine 
is intended to set on the road to stability. This doctrine is the 
first step in the formulation of an American policy for the Middle 
East, but it is merely a step—not a policy. And it comes at the 
11th hour, for the Suez crisis and the British, French and Israeli 
attack on Egypt in the fall of 1956 brought the simmering Middle 


East to the boiling point. 
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Four Basic 
Factors 


THE TIDE OF ARAB NATIONALISM, DAMMED UP and frustrated in the 
past, has been strengthened by the Sinai-Port Said campaigns of 
October 1956. In spite of the defeat inflicted by Israel on Egyptian 
forces, the prestige of Gamal Abdel Nasser, president of Egypt, is 
probably at a new high with the Arab street mobs by whom Arab 
governments are so often made or broken. 

The Suez Canal, lifeline of nations, which was not reopened 
until six months after the British bombing of Egypt started on 
October 31, steadily silted up at the rate of 250,000 cubic 
meters a month. All of the dredgers formerly used in canal 
maintenance were sunk by the Egyptians. The remnants of half 
a hundred wrecks and obstructions still lay in the partially opened 
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canal four months after the fighting ceased. It will probably be a 
full year—the autumn of 1957—before the Suez Canal is restored 
completely to its precombat condition. 

Not until March 1957 did the Syrian government permit the 
start of work to replace the oil pumping-stations in the Iraq 
Petroleum Company’s pipeline across Syria. The stations were 
blown up by the Syrian Army following the British invasion of 
Egypt. Oil flow through the pipelines at about 46 percent 
capacity, or 11 million tons a year, was restored on March 12, 
1957 by bypassing the wrecked pumping stations. Tentative esti- 
mates indicate replacement of the complicated machinery in the 
pumping stations and restoration of the full flow of 24 million 
tons of oil annually from the Mosul and Kirkuk fields in Iraq 
to the Mediterranean will require ten to twelve months after the 
start of repair work. 


Political Crazy-Quilt 

So far no major problems in the area have been resolved. The 
entire political crazy-quilt of the Middle East is in a state of 
instability and increasing economic strain. Rivalries and factions, 
plots and counterplots, rend the Arab world. At the same time the 
emotional desire for Arab unity—an Arab federation of some sort 
—is stronger than ever. This desire has become a political factor 
of considerable domestic importance in some Arab countries and 
will become in time, if true Arab unity ever develops, a strategic 
factor. 

Former alignments are changing; old loyalties are dying; 
ancient ties are strained. The Middle East is in flux, its problems 
worsened and sharpened by the 1956 attack on Egypt. But there 
has been one net gain—the Middle East has been dramatized by 
the blood in the sands of Sinai and the bullets and rockets at 
Port Said. The attention of the world has now been focused on 
an area of tremendous strategic importance hitherto little known 
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to most Americans. And Washington has at last started to 
formulate a more positive and vigorous policy. 


Suez-Sinai Balance Sheet 

Any balance sheet of the Sinai-Suez Canal operations—of 
necessity incomplete today—would nevertheless stress the increased 
prestige of President Nasser of Egypt. This correspondent in 
recent visits to Cyprus, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, Jordan, Israel and, 
before the fighting, to Egypt asked Arabs, Israelis, Americans, 
British and other nationals about Nasser’s standing. There 
was almost unanimous agreement that to date it has been 
enhanced with the Arab masses. There were reservations about 
the future. “All the returns are not in,” some said. Other 
observers believe the Egyptian president’s prestige has been im- 
paired with some of the more informed and responsible of the 
Arab governments but not with the masses. A few of these leaders 
and some educated Arabs, it was reasoned, knew the facts about 
the disproportionate losses sustained by the Egyptian armed forces 
in the brief fighting against the Israelis, British and French. They 
were worried, it was held, by Nasser’s increasing popularity in 
their own countries, by the economic losses caused to the Middle 
East by the canal blockage and pipeline sabotage, and by the 
prospect of general war which faced the area. 


Has Nasser Gained? 

Nasser’s increased prestige, however, may prove only temporary 
in his own land; :ndeed, it would not be surprising if he were 
overthrown before the dispute about the Suez Canal is com- 
pletely settled. Egypt has been under a terriffic strain, economi- 
cally and psychologically, since the Suez crisis. Nasser has made 
many enemies. His policies are virtually ruining Egypt’s small 
middle class, and there are many rivals—as always in Arab coun- 
tries—eager to climb to power over Nasser’s body. His expulsion 
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PRESIDENT GAMAL ABDEL NASSER OF EGYPT 


of Jews and British and French from Egypt, his “Egyptianization” 
of foreign banks and the fear of revolution which his popularity 
with “the street” has created in the minds of other Arab rulers 
make him vulnerable both in the Middle East and outside. 
Nasser has been helped during the crisis by the U.S.S.R. Russian 
oil tankers and Russian arms, plus economic aid and missions of 
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all sorts, have kept Egypt’s straitened economy going. Yet there 
have been rumors of plots; and certainly until the Suez crisis is 
resolved, Nasser is walking a political tightrope. 

The Israeli point of view was expressed to this correspondent 
by Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion and Chief of Staff Major 
General Moshe Dayan. Both declared that the fighting showed 
that the “unity of the Arab peoples was a legend,” that despite 
various interlocking treaties of assistance no other Arab country 
came to Egypt’s assistance during the fighting. Nasser’s pretenses 
as a military leader were demonstrated to be hollow, they de- 
clared, and the Egyptian armed forces suffered huge losses. 

‘For a year or perhaps two we can work in peace,” Ben-Gurion 
said. “I think we have given them a lesson,”’ Dayan declared, ‘“‘and 
we have shown all the Arabic countries that solution of the 
Israeli problem cannot be found through fighting; we have taken 
it out of their heads that they can drive Israel into the sea.” 


Vtave Arabs Learned ‘Lesson’? 


But there was little evidence in the Arab countries visited by 
this correspondent that a “lesson” had been learned. The few 
Arabs who know the facts of Sinai and Port Said—and except for 
those who participated in the fighting, these are few indeed—are 
swayed, in any case, by Nasser’s appeal to “the street,” which is a 
powerful political force in the Arab world. And there is an Iron 
Curtain of the mind in the Arab world. Cairo’s Voice of the Arabs 
and Radio Damascus, aided by Soviet propaganda broadcast from 
Tashkent, blanket the Arab world. Black is made white, and the 
man in the street believes that black is white. To the Arabs the 
Sinai campaign and the Port Said defense were glorious “victories” 
against far stronger forces. Tremendous “losses,” so the Arab 
radio declares, were inflicted on the aggressors. The French 
battleship Jean Bart was “sunk” off Port Said (actually it was not 
scratched and did not fire a gun). The British deliberately 
“bombed” many Egyptian cities. Even many of the Arab middle 
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class and some of the few intellectuals who were formerly opposed 


Nasser and Nuri 


| to Nasser admire him now. Did he not twist the British lion’s tail? 
/ 


Nasser’s pre-eminence as an Arab leader is challenged only by 
Nuri As-Said of Iraq. Lieutenant Colonel Abdel Hamid Serraj, 
so-called “strong man of Syria,” and former Prime Minister 
Suleiman Nabulsi of Jordan are both great admirers and faithful 
followers of Nasser. Most other Arab leaders are more reserved, 
but extremely cautious; none except Nuri As-Said can be classified 
as strong, forthright Nasser opponents. 

Nuri, 12 times prime minister of Iraq and strongly supported 
by the British, now suffers from their support. He weathered the 
post-Suez storm of bloody street riots in Baghdad, Mosul, An 
Najaf and elsewhere, led by students, Communists and Nasser 
sympathizers. He will face other crises. He may well weather these 
—will do so, indeed, as long as the Iraqi Army sees no alternative 
to Nuri. But Nuri is losing the war of words; Radio Baghdad is 
outshouted by Cairo and Damascus. Baghdad’s propaganda 
answers have shown recently a kind of desperation. Nuri has 
tried, with only partial success, to jam Damascus radio. He has 
hired as the Iraqi radio mouthpiece the notorious Yunis al 
Bahri, who broadcast propaganda for Nazi Germany in 1941-42 
during the Rashid Ali revolt against the British. But Nasser’s 
hold on “the street” in Iraq is strong and seems to be increasing, 
and even some Iraqi Army officers are deeply influenced by 
his views. 

There are in the Middle East some fundamental factors even 
more important than Nasser which will long influence the devel- 
opment of the area. 


‘Arab Tide’ 
One of them is Arab nationalism, which Nasser symbolizes and 
encourages but does not control. This factor, which is here to stay 
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whether we like it or not, was described by one acute American 
observer as the “Arab tide.” The waves that make up this tide, 
he said, are political and economic revolution, a cultural 
renaissance, an anticolonialism, anti-Western feeling and a desire 
for unity. The Arabs, “asleep for 700 years, are now ripping 
through the centuries pretty fast.” Where Arab nationalism will 
lead, no observer would predict; but most agreed it was a factor 
which would outlive Nasser or any other single Arab leader. 


Anglo-French Decline 

A second major factor in the Middle East, which coincides with 
the rise of Arab nationalism, is the decline of Anglo-French power 
in the area. British and French influence, already on the wane, 
has been dealt an almost fatal blow, not only by the attack on 
the Suez Canal and its abortive outcome but particularly by the 
association of Britain and France with Israel. “Collusion,” no 
matter how much denied, is a fact in the Arab mind, and Britain 
and France are now damned politically and psychologically in 
the Middle East as proven allies of hated Israel. Britain, it is true, 
still retains influence in Iraq and strong footholds in the inde- 
pendent sheikdoms of the Persian Gulf, but all of these are now 
subject to challenge. 


Communist Infiltration 

A third key factor is Communist infiltration of the area. Russian 
interest in the Persian Gulf area has been a geopolitical factor 
since the times of the Tsars. Today this interest is forwarded 
primarily by Russia’s support of the cause of Arab nationalism. 
Moscow’s frank support of the Arabs against Israel has helped the 
Communist cause in the Arab countries more than any other 
single policy. This political factor, plus arms aid, limited economic 
help, military and technical assistance, cultural missions, effective 
propaganda, the usual machinations of indigenous Communists 
and capitalization on the mistakes of the West, has helped greatly 
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in spreading Communist influence. Unfortunately the short-term 
aims of Arab nationalists—control of their own resources and 
reduction of Western influence—coincide with the short-term aims 
of communism—ousting of the West and denial of the oil of the 
Middle East to the West. 


Violent Emotions 

Finally, the factor of violent emotions—the emotions of hate 
and fear—colors the entire situation in the Middle East. There 
is little realism; the Arab and, to a considerably lesser extent, the 
Israeli both live in a dream world of their own creation. Logic 
rarely rules; passions govern. 

Both Israeli and Arab accuse each other of precisely the same 
transgressions. Many Israelis now admit that their thinking prior 
to the Sinai attack was influenced by a “Warsaw ghetto” type of 
feeling. There was no factual military indication of any imminent 
Egyptian attack, but the Cairo defense arrangements with Syria, 
Yemen, Jordan and Saudi Arabia made Tel Aviv feel, as one 
observer expressed it, that “the hoop was compressing the barrel” 
and that a preventive war must be fought. Fear and hate—in some 
ways synonymous emotions—make up a dominant factor which 
influences governments and alters the course of history in the 
Middle East. 

These are the principal factors that make any over-all 
“solution” of the area’s problems which would be acceptable to 
the Middle East and satisfactory to the West extremely difficult 
if not completely impossible. In addition, there are a host of 
subsidiary problems which cry for quick answers. These include 
the long-term maintenance, improvement, administration and 
control of the Suez Canal; control of the Strait of Tiran leading 
to the Gulf of Aqaba and the Israeli port of Elath; the future 
status of the Sinai Peninsula area; the administration of the 
Gaza Strip; the future of Arab refugees; the restoration of oil 
flow through the Iraq Petroleum Company's pipelines and the 
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possible development of other pipelines. Above all, there is the 
seemingly well-nigh irreconcilable conflict between Israel—its 
population still expanding by immigration, its recent victories 
frustrated—and the Arab states, outraged by a deep-seated sense 
of inferiority. 

The great question mark in the Middle East today is who will 
take the leadership in solving these problems—the United Nations, 
the United States, or the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
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Profiles of 
Mideast Lands 


THE BritisH, FRENCH AND IsRAELI ATTACKS On Egypt have strength- 
ened Communist influence in the Middle East. 

The U.S.S.R. is given great credit in the Arab world, as much 
as, or more than, the United States, for the cease-fire in Sinai and 
the Suez Canal Zone. The attacks have fanned the flames of Arab 
nationalism, weakened Western influence and helped the U.S.S.R. 
in its attempts to fill the vacuum of power in the area. These 
attempts have been continued since the fighting ended. Sizable 
numbers of Iron Curtain personnel have flown into Egypt in 
recent months. Syria is still receiving deliveries of arms from 
Czechoslovakia. Both Egypt and Syria have obtained oil from the 
U.S.S.R. Egypt has been momentarily expecting the delivery of 
one or two submarines from Poland. 

These two countries undoubtedly are the present foci of 
Communist efforts in the Middle East. Both of them have been 
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infiltrated by various Communist techniques to a greater degree 
than any other Middle Eastern nation. Both face danger from 
communism in the future. 


Syria Not a Satellite ! 

Yet it would be false to describe either Egypt or Syria as a 
Communist satellite or as a military base ready for use by Soviet 
armed forces. Exaggerated attention has been focused on the 
sizable quantities of Soviet arms delivered to both countries. The 
quantity, quality and potential of these arms and the readiness 
of Egypt and Syria as military bases have been overstressed by 
Washington, London, Paris and Tel Aviv. 

Egypt has good airfields, built by the British and some of them 
damaged by British bombs. But it does not now have refueling 
and maintenance facilities adequate to support extensive air 
operations. Syria has about two airfields barely adequate for 
modern jet use. Before any sizable numbers of Soviet planes could 
operate from Syria an extensive airfield and port construction 
program would be necessary, and considerable amounts of equip- 
ment would have to be supplied. And radar is conspicuous by its 
absence. 

Moreover, neither Gamal Abdel Nasser, president of Egypt, 
nor Lieutenant Colonel Abdel Hamid Serraj, so-called “strong 
man” of Syria, is a Communist. There are Communists or crypto- 
Communists in prominent positions in both Egypt and Syria. 
But Nasser and Serraj are best described both by their own 
people and by objective foreigners as fervent nationalists, patriots 
from their own point of view, who probably have two pre- 
eminent passions: the exaltation of Arab nationalism and the 
defeat of Israel. 


Military Role of Great Powers 
Russian military power in the Middle East cannot yet be 
applied, therefore, except in a minor way, from bases outside 
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the Soviet Union. This is not true of Communist political, 
psychological and economic power which has infiltrated heavily 
into Egypt, Syria and, to a lesser extent, into Jordan and Iraq. 
But any sizable Soviet military effort in the Middle East must be 
based for a long time to come on Soviet soil, not in Egypt or 
Syria. Even the use of numerous so-called Soviet volunteers would 
be subject to many difficulties in Egypt and Syria. There is no 
logistic support for large forces in these countries, and unlike 
Korea, neither has a common frontier with Russia. 

British power, although it is fast declining and has perhaps 
suffered a fatal blow, still has bases in the area. The value of 
Cyprus, where 9,000 to 10,000 British troops are tied down in 
internal security duty, has been reduced by extensive EOKA 
terrorist activity on the island and by the lack of an adequate 
port; and Cyprus, as the Port Said campaign showed, must be 
backed up in any important military operation by Malta and 
Gibraltar. But Cyprus is strategically useful, particularly as an air 
base. That is why the British do not intend to surrender their 
base rights there. At Jordanian request, the British are moving 
out of bases at Mafraq and Aqaba in Jordan. They have 
the right under certain conditions to utilize Iraqi fields for 
staging and training aircraft, and they have a network of small 
airfields and ports around the Persian Gulf from Kuwait to Aden. 

French power in the Middle East is now virtually nonexistent. 
Military academies of several Arab states are training selected 
Algerians as officers for the guerrilla army that is fighting the 
French in Algeria. 

Turkey holds the strategic Dardanelles and some of the moun- 
tain barriers which protect the Middle East against land invasions. 
It looks askance at increasing Communist influence in Syria, for 
Ankara realizes that it cannot tolerate, strategically, a Communist 
power to the south as well as to the north. 

United States military power in the area is represented mainly 
by the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean and small units which 
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“What vacuum are you talking about? We're full up.” 
Courtesy Akhbar El Yom, Cairo 


operate in the Persian Gulf area. The Sixth Fleet, equipped with 
atomic weapons, is capable of smashing attack and of effective 
blockade. But it has only one Marine battalion landing-team of 
about 1,800 men and is not well equipped to intervene in limited 
land wars. 

The indigenous strength of the Middle East area is more 
important economically than militarily. The Middle East has huge 
oil resources, but the armed forces of the area are relatively weak 
and, except for the Israelis, only partially trained. Here are 
thumbnail sketches of the more important states: 
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Egypt: Arab Kingpin 

Egypt is still the kingpin of the Arab world. Despite huge 
losses during the brief fighting—estimated by the Israelis at 85 
percent of Egypt’s jet aircraft and one-quarter to one-third of its 
Army—Cairo still commands the largest Arab army, perhaps 
100,000 strong. About three divisions, one of them armored, plus 
numerous smaller formations, are still more or less intact; others 
are being formed, and there is plenty of equipment. 

The U.S.S.R. has supplied some replacements, and _ the 
Egyptians seized thousands of tons of British army matériel which 
had been stored in the former British Suez Canal bases. Possibly 
18 to 30 jet aircraft—IL-28 bombers and MIG-15 fighters—were 
flown out of Egypt to safety, chiefly to Jidda in Saudi Arabia. 
Nasser’s attempts to infuse new blood into the officer corps and 
new spirit into the nation were barely beginning when war came. 
In time some of this “new spirit” may take hold. But in the 
meantime Egypt is in a state of severe economic and psychological 
strain. Communist infiltration has speeded up since the Suez 
crisis. More power has been concentrated in the hands of men like 
Wing Commander Ali Sabry and various left-wing extremists, 
and some observers believe these men—rather than Nasser—“run” 


Egypt. 


Syria: Army-Led 

Political control in Syria rests with the Army. Thirty-one-year- 
old Lieutenant Colonel Abdel Hamid Serraj, who heads the G-2, 
or intelligence, section of the general staff, leads a young officer 
faction which is probably the most important single power source 
in Syria. 

During a recent visit to Syria this correspondent interviewed 
the Syrian Army commander in chief, Major General Tewfik 
Nizzam-al-Din. Lieutenant Colonel Serraj sat in on the interview 
and did not hesitate to correct or contradict his chief. 

Shortly before this correspondent’s visit in early December 
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1956, Prime Minister Sabri el-Assali and some of his cabinet 
offered their resignations to the president on the grounds they 
did not approve of the trend of policy. Civil government, demo- 
cratic processes, and even the normal seniority of military rank 
thus have limited importance in present-day Syria. Nevertheless, 
it would be wrong to conclude that the xenophobic young officer 
faction is the only important political power source. 

Serraj does not hold absolute power, and although he may be 
first among peers, his position is unstable. His influence is exer- 
cised largely by veto; he is not a dictator. But he, too, like Nasser 
in Egypt, has become more and more influenced by left-wingers 
and extremists. Syria has swung to the left since Suez, but the 
leftist elements have been checked in their attempts to usurp 
supreme power by more moderate groups friendly to the West. 

Syria’s highly unstable political and economic situation mili- 
tates against its military effectiveness. Its Army, expanded from 
40,000 to almost 65,000 in one year, is organized in six regular 
infantry brigades (equivalent to the United States regiment) plus 
two others at reduced strength plus a conglomeration of armored 
units comprising about 175 tanks, which is designated a division. 
At least one brigade plus some armor was in Jordan until May. 

A plentiful supply of Soviet-type weapons is still being deliv- 
ered, but in early December the total represented less than 50 
percent of all Syrian army equipment. Soviet-type weapons 
include probably one hundred and twenty T-34 tanks; fifty to 
sixty SU-100 self-propelled guns; fifty-two 122mm. howitzers; 
thirty-two 122mm. guns; at least three 152mm. guns; more than 
thirty 85mm. antiaircraft guns; more than thirty 6-wheeled 
armored personnel carriers; and at least 20,000 rifles and 20,000 
submachine guns. Syrian air strength is weak; its most modern 
planes, as far as is known, are fourteen British Meteors, but some 
Syrian MIG-15’s may have been destroyed in Egypt by British and 
French bombing. Some Soviet-type MIG-17 jet fighters—first of a 
larger order—were delivered to Syria in January 1957. 
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Iraq: Baghdad Pact Keystone 

Nuri As-Said, premier of Iraq, 21-year-old King Feisal, and his 
uncle, the former regent, are the present stabilizing factors in a 
country which is a keystone of the Baghdad pact, rather friendly 
to the West and yet swept by Arab nationalism. The future course 
of Iraq is uncertain. Reduction of oil revenues due to the destruc- 
tion of the Iraq Petroleum Company’s pumping stations in Syria; 
violent and effective attacks upon Nuri and the Baghdad pact by 
Tashkent, Cairo and Damascus radios; some Communist infiltra- 
tion; the usual restlessness of the Kurdish tribes; and, above all, 
anti-Western Arab nationalism add up to a picture of political 
volatility. 

The Army of 50,000 to 60,000 men, organized in two desert 
and one mountain divisions and an embryo armored force, 
follows a British pattern and uses British and American equip- 
ment. Yet some of its officers have published poems in praise of 
President Nasser of Egypt (whose radio has advocated the 
assassination of Nuri), and its military academy trains cadets from 
British-dominated Kuwait. Iraq has about 180 aircraft of all 
types, less than 100 of them combat planes. It is purchasing a 
squadron of Hawker Hunter jets from Britain and wants modern 
United States jets. 


Jordan: Land in Dissolution 

Jordan may be a country in dissolution. It has been said that 
the only true Jordanian is 21-year-old King Hussein; the loyalties 
of the rest of the inhabitants of the country are diffuse. The power 
of the king, who frequently seeks the queen mother’s advice, rests, 
after the April events, on the Army. It continues to be challenged 
by the Palestinian elements in Jordan and the street mobs, 
temporarily deprived of leadership by the removal of former 
Prime Minister Suleiman Nabulsi, who has gone underground. 
Nabulsi is a leftist-nationalist who believes in an Arab federation. 
The king has been trying to check the drift toward communism 
and dissolution. Major General Hafiz Majali is the new com- 
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mander of the Jordan Arab Army, but some Arab Legion officers 
challenge his pre-eminence. 

In April Jordan experienced a crisis which resulted it in n strength- 
ening the king. The leftist cabinet, headed by Nabulsi, was 
deposed, and Major General Ali Abu Nuwar, commanding the 
Army, was exiled after the failure of an attempted coup. 

The Jordanians have terminated the British defense treaty 
with its subsidy. They have been promised by Egypt, Syria and 
Saudi Arabia the financial support which is required to pay the 
costs of Jordan’s armed forces. These consist of one division 
about 18,000 strong, the famed “Arab Legion,” plus about 44 
battalions of National Guard. Each of the National Guard 
battalions has an average paper strength of 650 men, but many 
are considerably under strength, are equipped with only light 
weapons and are poorly trained. Some foreign observers believe 
the effectiveness of the Arab Legion, once the best troops in the 
Arab world, has decreased by 40 percent since the dismissal of 
Glubb Pasha and his British officers and the immersion of the 
Legion in internal politics. The Israelis, however, still consider 
it the best fighting force, man for man, in the Arab world, 
although its small size and its very weak armored and air support 
are great handicaps. The United States has pledged $10 million 
in aid to Jordan. 


Saudi Arabia: Feudalism and Oil 

Saudi Arabia is a feudalistic, oil-rich country with very weak 
military strength. Egyptian influence is strong in the schools, in 
the regular army and with the masses. King Saud has been worried 
by Nasser’s appeal to the Saudi Arabians, and he has attempted 
to counter some of the Egyptian influence in the regular army 
of 13,000 men by strengthening his ties to the tribal levies. The 
United States has considerable influence in this area and uses an 
important air base at Dhahran. 

During the visit of King Saud to Washington early in 1957 
renewal of the lease to Dhahran, which had expired, was arranged. 
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The Eisenhower Doctrine was explained to, and apparently 
accepted by, King Saud. Washington agreed to provide arms aid, 
to help train King Saud’s army, and to furnish some economic aid. 
These agreements were considered important in aiding King 
Saud to offset Egyptian influence in the regular army and in Saudi 
Arabia’s schools. Saudi Arabian military power is unimportant 
except in internal politics. One Saudi Arabian brigade is sta- 
tioned in Jordan, perhaps as much to stake a claim for part of 
that country, if it should be subdivided, as to provide a token 
of Arab unity. 

Saud’s slight swing away from the Egyptian bloc, a result of 
his Washington visit, is a matter of degree. The question of in- 
creased oil royalties from Aramco, the American concern that 
holds the oil concessions in Saudi Arabia, was raised. publicly 
soon after the king’s return from Washington. And Saudi Arabia 
has insisted that the Strait of Tiran and the Gulf of Aqaba are 
included in Arab territorial waters and are not open to Israeli 


shipping. 


Yemen, Aden and Persian Gulf Sheikdoms 


These little enclaves, extending from the Red Sea around the 
edge of the Arabian Peninsula to the Persian Gulf, are of great 
economic and/or military importance. Yemen is an independent 
kingdom, shut off from the world, ruled by one of the world’s 
most absolute dictators. It is a kingdom which, like Saudi Arabia, 
practices slavery and lives in a state of arrant feudalism. 

Yemen is a member of the Egyptian bloc, and its ruler, swayed 
by Nasser and apparently aided with Czechoslovak arms, has 
stirred up ancient tribal rivalries and has reopened the old border 
wars with the British-controlled protectorate of Aden. British 
Aden is an area of relative stability in an area of instability. It 
is of key importance strategically, particularly so since Nasser 
has demonstrated how easily the Suez Canal can be closed to the 
world’s shipping. 
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The other enclaves around the rim of the peninsula are 
important chiefly because of their proven or potential sources 
of oil wealth. All of them are more or less under British influence. 
Kuwait produces more oil than any other area of the Middle 
East, and the British consider it, as well as their other Persian 
Gulf concessions, of vital importance. But even in Kuwait, which 
at British advice has used its oil royalties wisely, nationalist 
agitation is stirring. There are also factional quarrels about 
undefined borders, and rival claimants struggle for power. 


Lebanon: Christians and Muslims 

Lebanon is a nation where a Christian majority holds an uneasy 
dominance over a large Muslim minority, which has been infected 
at some levels by Egyptian agitation and Arab nationalism. 
Lebanon now has its strongest and most pro-Western government 
in some years and would like nothing better than to trade in 
peace. But it faces elections this summer, and its sensitivity to 
events in the Arab world is shown by an extremely severe and 
unreasoning censorship. Its border with Israel long has been quiet 
except for occasional incursions by Syrian fedayeen raiders. 

Lebanon has a small army of about 8,300 men, organized in 
battalions. Only two battalions are maintained near the Israeli 
frontier. It hopes for American aid to double its army and to 
provide better internal security and stronger forces to protect its 
borders from Syria, a country it fears. Lebanon’s relations with 
Syria since the Suez crisis have sunk to their nadir, in the words 
of one prominent Lebanese, partly as the result of the activities 
of Syrian secret police in Lebanon and the murder there of a 
Syrian political refugee. 


Israel: Powerful but Insecure 

Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion was firmly in power after 
the Israeli victory in Sinai. But soon there was the beginning of a 
mood of subdued frustration, in contrast to the Israelis’ knowledge 
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PRIME MINISTER DAvip BEN-GURION OF ISRAEL 


of their own military power. The Israelis feel they have paid the 

cost of reasonable security in blood and money; if the fruits of 

victory are denied them, frustration could well lead in time to | 

political change—a swing toward the right. | 
Mr. Ben-Gurion’s position was visibly weakened in early 

March after he agreed, under United States pressure, to withdraw 

Israeli troops from the conquered Gaza Strip and from the Tiran 

Strait area. For it was clear that the biblical eye-for-an-eye, tooth- 

for-a-tooth policy of Ben-Gurion and General Moshe Dayan, 

expressed repeatedly by retaliatory raids and in October 1956 by 

Israel’s attack on Egypt, had yielded victory without fruits, con- 
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quest without benefits. The enforced withdrawal—understandably 
unpopular in Israel—tended to weaken Ben-Gurion, both with 
those who felt he should have held on to Gaza and Tiran at all 
costs and with those who all along had sought some policy toward 
the Arabs other than that of retaliation. But he survived, handily, 
test votes in the Knesset, even though his future position is 
dependent to a great degree on United States support for Israel. 

Meanwhile, the economic situation is difficult, especially with 
the influx of new immigrants and high military costs. The Israeli 
armed forces are by far the most powerful in the Middle East, 
although they are not capable of fighting a sustained or protracted 
war. Israel can mobilize 200,000 people in a few days. The Army 
operates chiefly in brigade groups (regimental combat teams), 
although it has the structure for at least seven divisions—five 
infantry and two armored infantry. An Air Force of several 
hundred planes, including about 90 jets, is the best qualitatively 
in the Middle East, and Israel’s small Navy is superior to that of 
any other Middle Eastern country. Israel could march to 
Damascus—or even to Cairo—but what then? 
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Oil and 
Misery 


THE NEXT CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF THE Middle East is certain 
to be bright with wealth of oil, dark with oversupply of misery. 


Oil: Common Denominator 


Oil is the common denominator of the area. These immense 
oil riches of the Middle East, developed, refined, transported and 
marketed chiefly by United States and British firms with French, 
Dutch and other interests participating, provide wealth for both 
West and Middle East, but these riches in turn are the cause for 
much of the Middle East’s misery. For oil royalties are in part the 
cause of the Arab revolution, and the birth pangs of any revolu- 
tion are terrible. 

To Britain the oil of the Middle East is well-nigh indispensable 
for at least the next 20 years. In that period nuclear power will 
not displace it as a fuel, and Britain’s economic earnings from its 
oil holdings are essential to its prosperity. Middle East oil is also 
necessary for the foreseeable future to the welfare and defense of 
Western Europe. For the United States it is not vital, except 
insofar as it is vital to our NATO allies. 
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The oil wealth of the Middle East is concentrated in Iran, Iraq 
and around the curving arc of the Persian Gulf, with the little 
sheikdoms—Kuwait, in particular—among the greatest oil-produc- 
ing regions on earth. It is transported by great pipeline systems— 
the ““Tapline” from Saudi Arabia to the Mediterranean, and from 
Mosul and Kirkuk to the Mediterranean across Syria—and by 
tankers through the Suez Canal, the Mediterranean or around the 
Cape of Good Hope. An alternative route under preparation 
envisages one oil terminus at the Israeli port of Elath at the head 
of the Gulf of Aqaba. Tankers would unload here and the oil 
would then be pumped across Israel to the Mediterranean to be 
reloaded there. 

This route, when developed with the aid of French capital, is 
one alternative to the Suez Canal. Another is a proposed pipeline 
from Iraq across Turkey to the Turkish port of Alexandretta. 
Still another is the construction of a great fleet of gigantic 100,000- 
ton tankers which could economically transport oil around Africa. 

It is easy to get lost in the intricacies of Middle East policies 
and problems. But the common lodestar for nations great and 
small is oil, and access to Middle Eastern oil will remain one of 
the most important factors in shaping Washington’s policy in 
the area. 

The slow evolution of a United States policy for the Middle 
East is a hopeful sign. But no conceivable policy will prove to 
be a magic wand. The problems of the area are immense, complex 
and interlocking, and many of them cannot be solved by rational 
processes. 

Formal military force alone, as the Sinai and Port Said opera- 
tions demonstrated, cannot resolve these problems. Since 1949 
Israel’s military power has been the strongest indigenous force in 
the area. It is stronger relative to the Arab states today than ever 
before, despite the supply during the past year of Soviet equip- 
ment to Egypt and Syria. But Russia has cast its lot squarely with 
the Arab states, and particularly with Egypt and Syria. The use 
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of local force in the Middle East—or anywhere in the world— 
faces two inhibitions: the threat of Russian intervention and the 
fear of nuclear war. 


Arab Answer: Nationalists and Commandos 


Moreover, there is a paramilitary answer to Israeli military 
power more important than the developing but still incompletely 
trained Arab armies. This answer is found in the national libera- 
tion armies of Egypt and Syria and Jordan, the street mobs, the 
National Guard, the fervent nationalists, the fedayeen (or com- 
mando-type) raiders, the Arab nationalism which would pull 
down the pillars of its own temple in order to crush an enemy. 
Most of the Arabs can revert, if necessary, to a date-and-camel 
economy, an economy above which most of them have never 
risen. But they hold Western Europe’s principal sources of oil 
in fief. 

Britain and Israel could win in clash of formal battle, as Sinai 
and Port Said demonstrated, but neither Britain nor Israel can 
adopt a date-and-camel economy. Neither nation can stand the 
slow attrition of guerrilla warfare, underground terrorism of the 
type which played a part in the British decision to hand over its 
Suez Canal bases to Egypt, indefinite fedayeen raids, economic 
boycotts and blockade, sabotage of pipelines and nationalization 
of oil refineries and holdings. The Arabs are becoming more and 
more skilled in this type of warfare, and Arab nationalism is 
providing the spirit to animate it. 

Jordan has built up a National Guard which is more than 
20,000 strong, with little training but fairly well armed with 
light weapons. Syria has given some rudimentary basic training 
to perhaps 90,000 people and has issued Czech submachine guns 
and rifles to thousands of students. Egypt’s National Liberation 
Army, badly trained, nevertheless provided a spark of fanaticism 
in the defense of Port Said. These paramilitary forces add up, 
in effect, to armed street mobs and guerrilla armies. They already 
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are of internal political importance in a number of Arab states. 
With better leadership and improved organization they could be 
an important military factor in any future war. 

It is thus understandable that many of the Arab nations are 
stressing commando, paratroop and guerrilla operations. This is 
the type of warfare best suited to the Arabs’ spirit—a type their | 
opponents find it most difficult to control. 

What happens next in the Middle East depends in part upon 
who assumes the leadership of the area and upon how resolutely 
its problems are faced. 


UN, United States, U.S.S.R. 

Three great outside forces can now exert possible leadership 
in the area. One is the United Nations. Another is the United 
States. The third is the U.S.S.R. Communist Russia’s ambitions 
in the area are squarely opposed to our own. Its principal aim 
is to “crack open the oil axis,” as one observer put it, utilizing | 
Arab nationalism to deprive the West of Middle East oil supplies. 

Its first objective is Iraq. If Iraq turned toward the Communists 
the results would be felt all around the oil-rich Persian Gulf. 

If Soviet leadership prevails in the area Moscow, as already 
pointed out, will have won a strategic victory comparable in 
importance to the communization of China. 

The United Nations has demonstrated that it has real power 
to act only when the United States and the U.S.S.R. are on the 
same side. These two nations cannot be on the same side in the 
Middle East, except in occasional short-term objectives like the 
cease-fire in Sinai and Suez, for their long-term objectives clash. 
Moreover, the UN, even with vigorous American leadership, is 
not equipped for, or capable of, assuming a role of leadership in 
the Middle East. It can help, but in the long run there will be no 
substitute in the area for United States leadership vigorously 
applied outside as well as inside the UN. The time is ripe for 
that leadership, for after Suez the United States is riding the crest 
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of the wave in the Middle East—but a trough lies not far behind. 

In local terms the struggle for Arab leadership in the Middle 
East lies between President Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt and 
Prime Minister Nuri As-Said of Iraq, with the long-term odds on 
Nasser’s side. 

More precisely, the odds today are on the side of Arab national- 
ism. Nasser might be overthrown by a combination of economic 
pressure, which is now becoming severe in Egypt, and the 
volatility of Arab politics. But the Arab nationalism he symbolizes 
will continue. 


Alternative Courses 

These facts indicate some of the alternative courses of action 
faced by the United States in the area. 

One, strongly pushed by Tel Aviv, is all-out support of Israel. 
But this would create more problems than it would solve. The 
existence of Israel is, in itself, the major reason for friction in the 
Middle East. If we side entirely with Israel against the Arabs 
we shall make the same mistake that Britain and France made at 
Suez. The complete identification of the United States with 
Israeli interests would reduce American prestige and influence 
in the Arab world from Morocco to Iraq. Moreover, we would 
be siding against “have” nations—rich in oil, oil that is essential 
to our Western European NATO partners—and supporting a 
“have-not” nation dependent primarily on outside aid for con- 
tinued economic viability. If we should choose this course we 
would sharpen the great-power divisions in the Middle East, 
perhaps increase the risk of war, and we would have to be 
prepared to use military force to guard oil installations and thou- 
sands of miles of pipelines, and to occupy the Suez Canal. 


Arab-Israeli Dilemma 


All-out support of Arab threats against Israel is also impossible 
for a variety of reasons. Israel is a fact, even if the Arabs don’t 
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like it. Complete support of the Arabs would make a final split 
with France and Britain almost inevitable. 

It follows, therefore, that the fundamental problem of the area 
is to try to find some—if only a transitory—solution of the Arab- 
Israeli feud. 

It also follows that United States policy in the Middle East as 
far as the fundamental problem of the area is concerned—Israel 
versus the Arabs—is bound to be a straddling policy, a compromise 
policy, much harder to implement than the forthright Soviet 
policy of pro-Arabism. 


Limited Settlement Possible 

But some things can be done within these limitations. Limited 
mutual disarmament in the Middle East; neutralized frontiers 
imposed and enforced by permanent UN forces on both sides of 
the frontiers; internationalization of the Strait of Tiran leading 
to the Gulf of Aqaba; settlement of the status of the Suez Canal; 
a new approach to the Arab refugee problem; UN trusteeship of 
the Gaza Strip—all these would help even if they do not resolve 
the problem. But not even such limited problems can be resolved 
without definite and tangible concessions on both sides. Unfortu- 
nately neither Israel nor the Arab states are at present in a mood 
for compromise. If there is to be any improvement in the Arab- 
Israeli situation the United States will have to use great pressure 
combined with the most skillful diplomacy possible. 


The Baghdad Pact 

The split in the Arab world—with President Nasser of Egypt 
and Prime Minister Nuri As-Said of Iraq as the principal protago- 
nists—presents another pressing and perhaps imminent problem. 
The British believe that crisis is merely postponed—not averted— 
in Iraq and in Pakistan. These two states, together with Turkey, 
Iran and Britain, constitute the so-called “northern tier” or 
Baghdad pact members, linked together against aggression. The 
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United States proposed, but has never formally joined, the 
Baghdad pact, again following a policy of compromise. This 
country is a member of the Countersubversion and Economic com- 
mittees of the pact; after the Anglo-American conference in Ber- 
muda it joined the pact’s Military Committee in Baghdad, and 
it maintains observers with other pact organs. The British believe 
that unless the United States joins the pact formally and fully 
soon, it will wither and die, and Iraq at least, and possibly 
Pakistan, will turn away from the West. Some American diplomats 
in the Middle East support this view; others oppose it. 

- “The trouble with the Baghdad pact,” one said, “is that Britain 
belongs to it and Egypt doesn’t.” He meant that if we joined the 
Baghdad pact we would, he thought, “become a tail to the British 
kite” in Mideast policy and in much of Arab opinion, would 
freeze the present division of the Arab world, and would abandon 
any hope of stemming the current anti-Western, neutralist and 
pro-Communist trend in Egypt and Syria. On the other hand, if 
we do not join the pact it seems probable that Nuri As-Said will 
eventually resign as prime minister and may be succeeded by an 
unstable government, one that may veer to the left. 

Here again compromise seems probable. 


Mideast Marshall Plan? 

Still a third approach to the Middle East is economic rather 
than political. Washington is considering today what some have 
called a “Mideast Marshall Plan,” although not on the same scale 
or proportions as our prior aid to Western Europe. The economic 
approach for such things as flood control, irrigation, dams, health 
and educational measures, offers some promise. So do military 
expenditures for such purely defensive measures as radar warning 
lines across Iran and Iraq and selective training of Arab officers 
in United States military schools. 

A guarantee against aggression, and agreement by Congress to 
support the President in the use of force in the Middle East, will 
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also provide greater security against the use of formal organized 
force by Soviet Russia but would have little effect against infiltra- 
tion and subversion. And a considerably expanded information 
program—radio, books, magazines, cultural and student exchanges 
—might help in time to weaken the Iron Curtain of the mind 
which imprisons so many Arabs. 

But none of these approaches alone will suffice, and all of them 
together cannot be expected to cure—only to ameliorate. All of 
them—political, military, economic and psychological measures— 
may be necessary, although none will be completely effective. For 
the tensions and frictions and problems of the Middle East will 
be with us for years to come. Their emotional and psychological 
complexity defies any rational short-term solution. 
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The Next 
Steps 


ANY DISCUSSION OF STEPS THAT MIGHT BE TAKEN in the Middle East 
must start with the warning—often distasteful to Americans— 
that diplomacy is not the art of popularity. 

We were highly popular in the Middle East after our stand 
against Britain, France and Israel at the time of the Suez crisis. 
We were riding the crest of the wave, but most well-informed 
observers knew the trough was not far behind. If we wish to 
achieve any tangible stabilizing results in the area we shall have 
to be unpopular—with both the Arabs and the Israelis. We shall 
have to be just, but also firm and determined—for there is no com- 
promise possible unless it has behind it the threat of enforcement. 


Can There Be Peace? 

There are many subsidiary facets of the main Arab-Israeli and 
Egypt-British-French problems which have to be resolved before 
any real consideration of “peace” between Arabs and Israel. 

In the first place, the Eisenhower Doctrine needs tangible 
strengthening to demonstrate that the resolution recently passed 
by Congress has the force of more than words. The principal 
military strength of the United States in the area is the Sixth 
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Fleet. This fleet is fairly well equipped for all-out nuclear war 
but is not well balanced for intervention in a limited land war. 
Its Marine strength should be increased, and—most important— 
the one ship which the United States normally maintains in the 
Persian Gulf-Red Sea-Indian Ocean area should be reinforced, 
and an Indian Ocean naval task force or fleet created. 


Aqaba and Suez 

The narrow 1,000-yard channel of the Strait of Tiran should be 
unmistakably internationalized, thus providing a free and unen- 
cumbered waterway via the Gulf of Aqaba to the Israeli port of 
Elath. But this should not be done unilaterally. A United Nations 
“mandate” over Ras Nasrani—the point on the Egyptian Sinai 
Peninsula where Egyptian coastal guns barred the passage—and 
over the Saudi Arabian island of Tiran—might be established, its 
authority represented morally by a very small UN military detach- 
ment. Egypt and Saudi Arabia should be recompensed by lease 
or purchase for the land involved. 

An international supervising agency to insure passage for all 
ships in time of peace through the Suez Canal must be established. 
This could take the form of Secretary Dulles’ “users’ association,” 
or by prearrangement the World Bank or some agency of the 
United Nations could collect the tolls and pay part of them to 
Egypt. 

The Gaza Strip could be placed under United Nations sponsor- 
ship, pending any possible final peace settlement between Israel 
and the Arabs. 


Arab Refugees 

The UN, with the United States in the lead, should insist that 
in principle Israel agree to take back the Arab refugees and/or 
provide some indemnity for their expulsion from Palestine and 
some payment for their seized lands. Few of these refugees would 
probably choose to return, but if the principle can be agreed to, 
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it may be possible to eliminate the refugees as a political factor. 
Resettlement, with UN and United States aid, in Iraq or else- 
where might then be feasible. 

A new delineation and rectification of the Israel-Arab frontiers, 
and perhaps some sort of mutual guarantees to both Israel and 
the Arabs by the UN, would have to accompany any eventual 
attempt at permanent peace. UN enforcement forces might patrol 
both sides of the frontier. But no such attempt should be pressed 
in the near future. Feelings run too high; the issue is too difficult. 
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Continued Jewish immigration may, in fact. prohibit indefinitely 
any better solution than an armed truce. 

Involved in any future settlement—or even preceding it—is a 
decision about the fate of Jerusalem. The present division of the 
city makes no sense whatever. It should be an international shrine, 
as the UN once suggested. 


Economic Development 

Much can be done, with wise advice and direction, to utilize 
the Jordan, Nile, Tigris and Euphrates waters to make the deserts 
bloom again. Water is the key to productivity in the Middle East. 
Unless it is harnessed and the potentialities of these great river 
systems utilized—as in past civilizations—the area will always 
remain poor and degraded. But economic aid is not the golden 
key to the future in the Middle East. The political problems must 
be at least in part resolved if economic aid is to be fully utilized. 

In a practical sense this probably means that sooner or later 
Iraq, to take one example, must have its own “revolution.” This 
is probably one reason why the United States would be ill-advised 
at present to join the Baghdad pact. We cannot be afraid of revo- 
lutions. We need not worry about anticolonialism. What we must 
insist upon is that revolutions do not lead to chaos and that the 
U.S.S.R. does not move in to replace Britain. 


‘Enlightened Neutralism’ 

In the long run much of the Middle East is likely to be neutral- 
ist in politics. King Hussein of Jordan, for example, opposes 
communism but declines to accept the Eisenhower Doctrine. We 
should neither expect nor insist that the Arab states present a 
solid front with the West. History, traditions and sentiment are 
against this—more than ever now since the Suez crisis. But we can 
insist on “enlightened neutralism’’—real neutralism—a neutralism 
that does not mean an alignment with the U.S.S.R. 

If enlightened neutralism does emerge, it is perhaps as much 
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as the United States and the Western world can expect from 
most of the Arab nations of the Middle East. But enlightened 
neutralism must permit access to the oil of the Middle East by 
the West—for in the foreseeable future this oil is vital to the 
economy of Western Europe. Oil firms may be nationalized—as 
they were in Iran, as the Suez Canal was nationalized. This should 
not be a cause for war. But due compensation to the affected oil 
companies and continued access at reasonable prices to the Middle 
East’s “black gold” are essential conditions from the point of 
view of the West. And the West must provide, if only as a bar- 
gaining card, alternatives to the Suez Canal and the Iraqi-Syrian 
pipelines that proved so vulnerable to interruption in time of 
crisis. New pipelines, the Gulf of Aqaba route and a supertanker 
program are essential to greater security. 

These are only a few of the problems and actions which con- 
front us in the Middle East. Most of the problems will not be 
resolved, or the actions taken, in our lifetime—the area is too 
complex, its interlocking conflicts are too difficult. But a greater 
degree of stabilization can be brought about if we are, at one and 
the same time, wise and just and firm and if we combine two basic 
principles of foreign policy: that peace is our objective, but not 
to be bought at any price (some things are worth fighting for); 
and that the art of diplomacy is not the art of popularity. 
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The Eisenhower 
Doctrine 


Text of the Joint Resolution to Promote Peace and Stability in 
the Middle East, as adopted by Congress on March 7, 1957: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, 

{Sec. 1.} That the President be and hereby is authorized to 
cooperate with and assist any nation or group of nations in the 
general area of the Middle East desiring such assistance in the 
development of economic strength dedicated to the maintenance 
of national independence. 

Sec. 2. The President is authorized to undertake, in the general 
area of the Middle East, military assistance programs with any 
nation or group of nations of that area desiring such assistance. 
Furthermore, the United States regards as vital to the national 
interest and world peace the preservation of the independence 
and integrity of the nations of the Middle East. To this end, if 
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the President determines the necessity thereof, the United States 
is prepared to use armed forces to assist any such nation or group 
of such nations requesting assistance against armed aggression 
from any country controlled by international communism: 
Provided, That such employment shall be consonant with the 
treaty obligations of the United States and with the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Sec. 3. The President is hereby authorized to use during the 
balance of fiscal year 1957 for economic and military assistance 
under this joint resolution not to exceed $200,000,000 from any 
appropriation now available for carrying out the provisions of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, in accord with the 
provisions of such act: Provided, That, whenever the President 
determines it to be important to the security of the United States, 
such use may be under the authority of Section 401 (a) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended (except that the pro- 
visions of Section 105 (a) thereof shall not be waived), and without 
regard to provisions of Section 105 of the Mutual Security 
Appropriation Act, 1957: Provided further, That obligations 
incurred in carrying out the purposes of the first sentence of 
Section 2 of this joint resolution shall be paid only out of appro- 
priations for military assistance, and obligations incurred in 
carrying out the purposes of the first section of this joint resolu- 
tion shall be paid only out of appropriations other than those for 
military assistance. 

This authorization is in addition to other existing authoriza- 
tions with respect to the use of such appropriations. None of the 
additional authorization contained in this section shall be used 
until 15 days after the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, the'Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the committees on Appropriations of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives and, when military assistance is 
involved, the Committees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives have been furnished a report show- 
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ing the object of the proposed use, the country for the benefit of 
which such use is intended, and the particular appropriation or 
appropriations for carrying out the provisions of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, from which the funds are 
proposed to be derived: Provided, That funds available under this 
section during the balance of fiscal year 1957 shall, in the case of 
any such report submitted during the last 15 days of the fiscal year, 
remain available for use under this section for the purposes stated 
in such report for a period of 20 days following the date of 
submission of such report. Nothing contained in this joint resolu- 
tion shall be construed as of itself authorizing the appropriation 
of additional funds for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of the first section or of the first sentence of Section 2 of this 
joint resolution. 

Sec. 4. The President should continue to furnish facilities and 
military assistance, within the provisions of applicable law and 
established policies, to the United Nations Emergency Force in the 
Middle East, with a view to maintaining the truce in that region. 

Sec. 5. The President shall within the months of January and 
July of each year report to the Congress his action hereunder. 

Sec. 6. This joint resolution shall expire when the President 
shall determine that the peace and security of the nations in the 
general area of the Middle East are reasonably assured by interna- 
tional conditions created by action of the United Nations or 
otherwise except that it may be terminated earlier by a concurrent 
resolution of the two houses of Congress. 
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Talking It 
Over 


IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references, and suggestions for visual aids! arranged for eight 
weekly meetings. These can be contracted or expanded according 
to the time at your disposal and the special interests of those who 
are participating in the discussion. 

If you need any help or guidance to set up a discussion group 
or organize the special project suggested at the end of this dis- 
cussion outline, write to Dorothy B. Robins, Consultant on Special 
Programs, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


1 Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16mm, sound, and in black and white. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. Past as Key to Present 

Is it true to say that turmoil in the Middle East has erupted only 
since Egypt’s nationalization of Suez? 

What were the main aspects of Egypt’s own history before 
World War II? 

What was the history of the Arabs before the breakup of the 
Ottoman Empire in 1919? What has happened to them since? 

How did Palestine develop in past centuries? 


READING REFERENCES 


Badeau, John S., “The Emergence of Modern Egypt.” Heapiine Series, No. 98. 
New York, Foreign Policy Association, March-April 1953. 
Ellis, Harry B., Heritage of the Desert: The Arabs and the Middle East. New York, 


Ronald, 1956. 

Hitti, Philip Khuri, History of the Arabs: From the Earliest Times to the Present, 
5th rev. ed. New York, Macmillan, 1951. 

Kirk, George E., A Short History of the Middle East: From the Rise of Islam to 
Modern Times. New York, Praeger, 1955. 


VISUAL AID 


Arab Middle East. Produced in 1956 by Edward Levonian. 16 min. Rental, $5.00, 
from Foreign Policy Association (FPA). Covering Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and 
Iraq, this film stresses the history of the Middle East and highlights such subjects 
as agriculture, irrigation, transportation, housing, education and the refugee 


problem. 


2. Role of Great Powers 
How long have the great powers been active in the Middle East? 
What have been their major interests and principal activities? 
How did Britain become concerned with Egypt? Jordan? Iraq? 
Persian Gulf sheikdoms? Why did Britain play a role in Palestine? 
How did France become concerned with Syria? Lebanon? 
What was the stake of the United States in the Middle East 
before World War II? What was Russia’s stake? 
On balance, do you think the great powers helped or hindered 
the development of the Middle East? In either case, how? 
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READING REFERENCES 


Badeau, “The Emergence of Modern Egypt.” Cited. 
Ellis, Heritage of the Desert. Cited. 

Hitti, History of the Arabs. Cited. 

Kirk, A Short History of the Middle East. Cited. 


VISUAL AIDS 

The Suez Canal. Produced in 1955 by Louis de Rochemont Associates. 18 min. Rental, 
$4.00, from FPA. A history of the current world trouble area, told by means of 
old prints, cartoons and live action filmed on location. 

Three R’s in the Sand. Produced in 1954 by United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. 20 min. Rental, free, from UNESCO, United Nations, New York. The 
education of Arab refugee children, first with makeshift materials and later with 
the help of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency, teachers and additional 
materials. 


3. How Arabs View the World 


Have the Arabs welcomed great-power activities in the Middle 
East? How have these activities affected the Arab way of life? 

What are the causes of anti-Western sentiment in the Middle 
East? Are they justified or not? 

Is anti-Westernism due to the influence of communism? How 
susceptible are the Arabs to Communist propaganda? Is Islam a 
safeguard against communism? 


READING REFERENCES 


Anshen, Ruth Nanda, ed., Mid-East: World-Center—Today and Tomorrow. New 
York, Harper, 1956. 

Bonwick, James, Egyptian Belief and Modern Thought. Indian Hills, Colorado, Fal- 
con’s Wing Press, 1956. 

Cragg, Kenneth, The Call of the Minaret. New York. Oxford, 1956. 

Gibbs, Henry, Crescent in Shadow. London, Jatcolds, 1952. 

Laqueur, Walter Z., Communism and Nationalism in the Middle East. New York, 
Praeger, 1956. 

Newby, P. H., The Picnic at Sakkara, New York, Knopf, 1955. 

Polk, William R., “What the Arabs Think.” HEADLINE Series, No. 96. New York, 
Foreign Policy Association, November-December 1952. 

Schiemer, Maarten, The Cry of the Kite. New York, Bobbs, 1956. 

Sulzberger, C. L., “Islam and Communism—A Misconception?” The New York Times, 
April 13, 1957. 


VISUAL AID 


New Day in the Middle East. Produced in 1956 by the Arab Information Center. 27 
min. Rental, free, from Arab Information Center, 455 Park Ave., New York, 
N.Y. Outlines geographical extent of the Arab nations, likens their aspirations 
for unity to that of the American colonies, discusses importance of Arab League. 
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Refugee problem shown; need for defense and Point Four from the United 
States stressed; advances in education, agriculture and industry. Raises the 
question of United States role. 


4. Arab-Israeli Conflict 


What steps led to the creation of the state of Israel? How was 
it justified by its supporters? 

What impact did the new state have on the Arab nations? Was 
there justification or not for their hostility, their resort to war, 
and their refusal to end belligerency? 

What caused Arabs to leave Palestine? Are the Arab states 
justified or not in their attitude toward the Arab refugee problem? 

What has Israel accomplished since its creation? 


READING REFERENCES 


Elath, Eliahu, Israel and Her Neighbors. New York, World Publishing, 1957. 

Hoskins, Halford L., The Middle East. New York, Macmillan, 1954. 

Hurewitz, J. C., Middle East Dilemmas: The Background of United States Policy. 
New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1953. 

Lehrman, Harold A., Israel. New York, Sloane, 1952. 

Royal Institute of International Affairs, staff of the, The Middle East: A Political and 
Economic Survey, rev. ed. New York, RIIA, 1954. 

Totah, Khalil, Dynamite in the Middle East. New York, Philosophical Library, 1955. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Israel 1957: Nine Years of Independence. Produced in 1957 by the Israel Office of 
Information. 25 min. Rental, $3.00, from Bonded Films Service, 630 Ninth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. A review of events in Israel during its ninth year of existence. 

Drew Pearson Reports on the Holy Land. Produced in 1957 by Drew Pearson. 60 
min. Rental, $15.00, from United Israel Appeal, 41 East 42nd St., New York, 
N.Y. Drew Pearson interviews people of Israel—students, scientists, immigrants— 
who describe the aspirations and accomplishments of their country. Ben-Gurion 
speaks on Israel’s foreign and domestic policies. 


5. The Role of Egypt 


What are the objectives of the leaders of Egypt’s “young officers” 
at home? in the Middle East? in the Muslim world? 

How much influence does Egypt have among its Arab neigh- 
bors? What are the main reasons for its influence? 

What are Egypt’s economic prospects? 
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What is the importance of the Suez Canal for Egypt? What is 
the significance of the canal for the great powers? 


READING REFERENCES 


Anshen, ed., Mid-East: World-Center. Cited. See especially the chapter by Charles 
Issawi. 

Badeau, “The Emergence of Modern Egypt.” Cited. 

Badeau, John S., “What Suez Means to Egypt.” Foreign Policy Bulletin. Vol. 36, No. 
4, November 1, 1956. 

Bonwick, Egyptian Belief and Modern Thought. Cited. 

Dean, Vera Micheles, “U.S., U.S.S.R. and Suez.” Foreign Policy Bulletin. Vol. 36, 
No. 3, October 15, 1956. 

Ellis, Heritage of the Desert. Cited. 

Nasser, Gamal Abdel, Egypt’s Liberation: The Philosophy of Revolution. Washington, 
D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1955. 

Peretz, Don, ““What Suez Means to Israel.” Foreign Policy Bulletin. Vol. 36, No. 3, 
October 15, 1956. 

Royal Institute of International Affairs, staff of the, The Middle East: A Political and 
Economic Survey. Cited. 

Sparrow, Gerald, The Sphinx Awakes. New York, Pitman, 1956. 

The Suez Canal Problem, July 26-September 22, 1956. United States Department of 
State Publication 6392. Washington, D.C., United States Government Printing 
Office, 1956. 


VISUAL AID 


Egypt and Israel. Produced in 1956 by Edward R. Murrow. 90 min. Rental, $15.00, 
from FPA. Mr. Murrow reports on historical background, economic, political and 
cultural heritages of the two countries; interviews Nasser and talks with Ben- 
Gurion. 


6. Oil and the Middle East 


Why is the oil of the Middle East important—and to whom? 

Which of the great powers are active in developing oil resources? 

How does oil revenue affect the economies of Middle Eastern 
states? 

Can Western Europe survive without Middle East oil? What 
alternative fuel sources can it obtain? What alternatives to Suez 
can be developed as transport routes? 

Is Russia interested in obtaining Middle East oil? If not, why 
not? 


READING REFERENCES 


Carmical, J. H., “World Oil Problems.” Foreign Policy Bulletin. Vol. 36, No. 8, 
January 1, 1957... 

Fatemi, Nasrollah Saifpour, O:1 Diplomacy: Powderkeg in Iran. New York, Whittier, 
1954 
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McClellan, Grant S., ed., The Middle East in the Cold War. The Reference Shelf, 


Vol. 28, No. 6. New York, Wilson, 1956. 
Morris, James, Sultan in Oman: Venture into the Middle East. New York, Pantheon, 


Shwadran, Benjamin, The Middle East, Oil and the Great Powers. New York, 


Praeger, 1955. 
The Suez Canal Problem, July 26-September 22, 1956. Cited. 
World Oil (magazine). See Vol. 143, No. 4, August 1956. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Focus on Kuwait. Produced in 1955 by British Information Services. 10 min. Rental, 
$2.00, from BIS, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Depicts the sheikdom 
of Kuwait on the Persian Gulf, contrasting its ancient customs and ceremonies 
with modern developments. Emphasizes the changes brought about by the 


discovery of oil. 

Desert Horizons. Produced in 1956 for Arabian-American Oil Co. 29 min. Rental, 
free, from Sterling-Movies U.S.A., 205 East 43rd St., New York, N.Y. Records 
the first explorations for oil in Saudi Arabia in 1933, and through a flash-back, 
the unification of the country by Ibn Saud. Describes the growth of the oil 
industry and the new economy that results. 


7. War Prospects 


What is the role of the Middle East in the cold war? 
Is there danger of war in the Middle East? Under what circum- 


stances could war occur? 

To avert war what measures can be taken: a Western coalition 
against the U.S.S.R.? strengthening of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force? Western agreement with the U.S.S.R. to prohibit 


arms sales? 
Do the Arabs want war with Israel? Does Israel plan to expand 


by force? 


READING REFERENCES 


Atkinson, Henry A., and others, Security and the Middle East: The Problem and Its 
Solution. New York, Ballantine, 1954. 

McClellan, ed., The Middle East in the Cold War. Cited. 

Totah, Dynamite in the Middle East. Cited. 

Wint, Guy, and Calvocoressi, Peter, Middle East Crisis. Baltimore, Penguin, 1957. 


VISUAL AID 


Middle East: Powderkeg on the Rim of the Communist World. Produced in 1953 by 
March of Time. 26 min. Rental, $4.00, from FPA. A report on Egypt, Iran, 
Israel, Lebanon and other countries of the Middle East. Shows propaganda battle 
being waged and describes the nationalism of the area and the political and 
economic problems. 
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8. U.S. Policy 


Why did the United States not develop a Middle East policy 
before the Suez crisis? What was the American attitude toward 
Suez? 

Was the United States right or wrong in its reaction to the 
British-French-Israeli attack on Egypt? 

Was it right or wrong to bring the attack before the United 
Nations? 

Will the Eisenhower Doctrine meet the main problems of the 
Middle East? Can the United States prevent war without becoming 
a member of the Baghdad pact? 

What measures can the United States take to prevent Commu- 
nist infiltration and subversion? Can the United States keep Rus- 
sia out of the Middle East without war? 

What can or should the United States do to end Arab-Israeli 
belligerency? to solve the Arab refugee problem? to improve social 
and economic conditions in the Middle East? 


READING REFERENCES 


Atkinson and others, Security and the Middle East. Cited. 

Dean, Vera Micheles, “Middle East Tightrope.” Foreign Policy Bulletin. Vol. 36, 
No. 12, March 1, 1957. 

Hurewitz, Middle East Dilemmas. Cited. 

Rosenwald, Lessing J., Truman, Harry S., and Knowland, William F., “Three Views 
on Israel.” Foreign Policy Bulletin. Vol. 36, No. 13, March 15, 1957. 


Wint and Calvocoressi, Middle East Crisis. Cited. 


VISUAL AID 


Report from the Near East. Produced in 1953 by the International Film Foundation. 
27 min.; color. Rental, $7.50, from IFF, 1 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
The work of the Foreign Operations Administration in Iran, Egypt and Jordan 
is reported in terms of medicine, education and agriculture, including reclamation 
of the desert in Jordan under the guidance of technicians provided by the 
United States. 
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Film-Discussion Study on the Suez Canal 


Since biblical times the roads of conquest and of trade have led 
across the land bridge where now the Suez Canal joins the 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea. Today, once again, Suez is im- 
portant in the making of history, and understanding of this latest 
crisis concerning the canal is crucial to an understanding of the 
whole problem of the Middle East. 

Classes, clubs and community organizations will find a black 
and white film entitled The Suez Canal, and the study and discus- 
sion guide prepared to use with it, of value for this project. The 
18-minute film, produced by Louis de Rochemont Associates, is 
dramatic and imaginative, blending animation, live photography 
and old prints to tell the story of Suez from the time of the 
Pharaohs to the modern period. It may be rented from the Foreign 
Policy Association, 345 East 46th St., New York 17, New York, for 
$4.00. Inquiries should be addressed to Mr. Charles Bushong, 
director of the Audio-Visual Department. 

The “Film Study Kit on the Suez Canal” may be used with the 
film or separately. It contains a film synopsis; a chronology of 
events from 1856 to 1956, when the UN took up the problem; 
discussion questions; a bibliography; and supplementary ma- 
terials, including recent issues of the Foreign Policy Bulletin on 
the Suez crisis and statements from the United States, British, 
French, Egyptian and Israeli governments. The study kit may be 
obtained from the FPA, free with rental of the film or for 50 
cents plus postage when purchased separately. 
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The ABC’s of FPA 


If it’s important—and if it concerns world affairs—the Foreign 
Policy Association will help you do something about it. Founded 
in 1918, FPA is the only national, nonprofit, impartial, public- 
membership organization devoted to education on all important 
aspects of international relations. 


Through publications, speakers, program services, special events 
and cooperation with local organizations FPA provides authori- 
tative information on international questions. FPA is not an 
“action” group and does not seek to promote particular points 
of view. 


The Headline Series 


The Headline Series and its companion publication, the semi- 
monthly Foreign Policy Bulletin, present the facts, clearly and 
concisely, on pressing problems of national concern. Discussion 
questions, reading and film suggestions and program ideas are 
included in each issue of the Headline Series. 


‘Can I Help?’ 


Yes—membership in the national Foreign Policy Association 
is open to everyone interested in a constructive American foreign 
policy. Regular Members at $6.00 a year and Cooperating Mem- 
bers at $10.00 receive the Headline Series and the Foreign Policy 
Bulletin. Student Membership is $3.50. 


If you are interested in joining a local FPA or World Affairs 
Council, write for the name of the one nearest you. 


Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated 
National Office 
345 East 46th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
OXford 7-2432 


National sponsors of “Decisions . . . USA” 
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The Headline Series 


New Era in Eastern Europe? 
Decisions... 1957 
The Population Explosion 


Underdeveloped Lands: ‘Revolution 
of Rising Expectations’ 


Mainsprings of World Politics 

The Many Uses of the Atom 

U.S. Foreign Policy: 1945-1955 
Great Decisions: The U.S. Looks Ahead 
The New Britain 

Disarmament: Atoms into Plowshares ? 
The Future of Austria 

Russia After Stalin 

New Nations of Southeast Asia 

South Africa 

The U.S. and the UN 

Our Stake in World Trade 

India Since Independence 

The New Japan 

The U.S. and Latin America 


...and many other titles 
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FOREIGN POLICY. 


In the next issue 


What Future 
for Europe? 


by C. Grove Haines 
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